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employed in this manufacture. The survey gives a detailed description 
of the principal industries and of the conditions of labor. As a report it 
is of the established conventional type: ponderous, superficial, and 
uninteresting. One of the demands that we are now beginning to make, 
even of governmental reports, is that they should be concise, they should 
make use of graphic materials for illustration, and above all they should 
be readable. 

In the foreword to Self-Surveys of Colleges and Universities, William 
H. Allen defines his purpose in this book " to make it easier for American 
democracy to understand and to shape for democracy's ends the higher 
education upon which it spends a half billion dollars yearly." This 
paragraph is characteristic of the book, that is to say, it states an idea 
and then hammers it home with a striking fact. Although under the 
guise of a scheme for investigating colleges and universities, the author 
has written a brilliant and' suggestive essay on college administration. 
The book itself is an admirable illustration of the way in which facts, 
ordinarily dry and unpalatable, may be made suggestive and interesting. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that in which he discusses the 
nature and possibilities of the catalogue and the official report, which, 
he says, should itself be a self-survey. 

This book is not, however, merely a discussion of university and col- 
lege administration. It is a book for the closet, for quiet meditation. 
Any person who will consistently go through, in reference to his par- 
ticular work, with the sort of self-examination which is here prescribed 
will certainly be greatly improved intellectually and morally. As might 
be expected, self-surveys, whether of colleges or universities, are not 
valuable as a means of making scientific discoveries. They are valuable 
only as a means of testing efficiency and improving standards already 
accepted. Although this book is primarily for the administrator, it will 
at the same time be interesting and stimulating to the student. 

Robert E. Park 
University of Chicago 



The Exceptional Child. By Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 191 7. $2.50. 
This book is an attempt to summarize, in a comprehensive way, our 
present-day knowledge concerning the " exceptional " child, a term which, 
as the author explains in the Introduction, he applies "to all types of 
deviation from the average." Because of the effort to discuss in one 
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volume a variety of subjects — ranging from the failure of our public- 
school system, to meet the needs of the "atypical" child to the causes 
of prostitution — the book is necessarily diffuse and general. It is valu- 
able, however, to the layman interested in the subject of educational 
psychology, on account of its popular mode of presentation, its exhaustive 
bibliography, the "Medical Symposium" to which some eminent 
authorities have contributed, and the section on "The Problem of 
Clinical Research and Diagnosis." This last section discusses the differ- 
ent scientific tests that have been developed for the determination of 
exceptional development in children, and contains many useful sugges- 
tions as to the proper training of the child who does not conform to 
"average" standards.' 

When the author leaves the field of educational psychology and ven- 
tures to touch upon social and economic subjects, he frequently fails 
to discriminate between scientific fact and his own personal opinion and 
prejudice; indeed, he even misuses scientific terms in his discussion of 
environmental influences that surround the child and tend to make it 
"exceptional." For example he confuses heredity and environment in 
this flagrant fashion: "No eugenic childbirth is possible where there is 
not a healthy, happy home life" (p. 415); or "Many fathers whose 
nervous system has become depleted in the mad rush for gain have left 
a pernicious inheritance of defectiveness" (p. 419). Sometimes, too, the 
author abandons entirely the terminology of the scientist to assume the 
weighty responsibility of a pedantic moralist: "A child who lies is not 
necessarily wicked on that account" (p. 207); or: "An effeminate man 
is an abomination and a mannish woman is an insult to womanhood" 

(p. 84). 

On the whole, however, the book is well worth reading and owning, 
as it contains many suggestive paragraphs and much information that 
could not be obtained elsewhere without considerable search. 

Helen Glenn Tyson 
State Board of Educatioh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Vocational Education. Compiled by Emily Robinson. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1917. Pp. 303. $1.25. 
This volume is intended to be a sourcebook of material bearing on the 
subject of vocational education. According to the author's statement 
it is intended for the use of " teachers of vocational education, and stu- 
dents who are training to be public-school teachers, as well as people 



